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Vol. LXVII 


The Fun of Adventure 


Wian I was a little girl, the big bell in 
the school belfry rang at eight-thirty to tell 
us we had just half an hour to get to school. 
Then it rang again at nine to tell us that the 
school day was beginning. Many of you boys 
and girls ride on the school bus, or perhaps 
Mother takes you to school in the car. 
Whichever way you go, in just a few days 
now there will be the same hurry and scurry 
to get ready for the big adventure—another 
school year. 

For a kindergartner, going to school is 
truly an exciting adventure! But for each of 
you, whether you are a kindergartner, a third 
grader, a fifth grader, or just entering junior 
high, the fun of adventure is in meeting new 
experiences and finding that you can do any- 
thing that you are expected to do. 

Each of you is taking up new work this 
year. The work you will have this year will 
be just a little harder or, we might say, a 
little more advanced than you had last year. 
If you learned to add and subtract last year, 
this year you will learn to multiply and di- 
vide. And the fun will be in meeting the 
test, or as grownups would say, the chal- 
lenge, and showing your teacher and class- 
mates—and yourself—that you can do it. 

Was reading hard for you last year? The 
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way to learn to read better is just to keep 


on reading. And oh, the adventures that open 
to you through reading! You can enjoy all 
the exciting things that all the great adven- 
turers of the world have experienced. 

Then there are adventures in friendship. 
These are the most satisfying of all adven- 
tures, for the finest thing we learn in school 
is how to get along happily with other peo- 
ple. The best way to do this is to start the 
very first day of school with a smile or a 
happy greeting for every person you meet, 
whether he is a classmate or a teacher. If 
there is someone in your school this year 
whom you didn’t get along with last year, 
try greeting him with a smile or a friendly 
word or deed. Try to see something good 
in him and notice how quickly he will meet 
you halfway. 

If there is a teacher you fear or who you 
feel doesn’t care for you, try showing him 
or her that you want to be friends. Remem- 
ber, the fun of adventure is in meeting every 
test and proving to yourself that you can 
do it. 

Happy school days to all of you! 
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C ARMELA was not like the other girls at 
Pacific Cove School. Her parents had come 
from Mexico. They could not speak good 
English. And that somehow made Carmela 
different. 

She got off the school bus to walk the 
half mile to her farm home that stood on a 
strip of land that overlooked the ocean. 
There was a letter in the mailbox, and Car- 
mela’s heart sank. She recognized the broad, 
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) | 


ve 


bold handwriting of Miss Lockwood, the 
principal, and she knew what was in the 
letter. Last Friday, at assembly, Miss Lock- 
wood had announced that in three weeks the 
school was having its annual fair. She 
wanted all the fathers to put up booths and 
run them. They could have anything they 
wanted in their booths—food, toys, games, 
country stores, etc. The proceeds would go 
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By Lama Callehan 


toward replacing the playground equipment 
and adding to the school library. 

But Carmela was remembering the con- 
versation she had heard between Doreen 
Miller and Marcia Bonsall as she got her 
books from her locker. “I can’t imagine 
what kind of booth Carmela’s father will 
have. He’s a Mexican!” Doreen’s blonde 
head lowered to muffle her voice, but Car- 
mela heard it all too plainly. 

“Maybe,” Marcia said, giggling, “he'll 
cook tortillas and beans and all sorts of 
things that burn your tongue. Ugh!” she 
said. “How can they eat those hot things?” 

Carmela bit her lip, and tears welled in 
her eyes. Marcia’s mother ran the Coast Inn. 
It was famous even as far south as Los 
Angeles for its delicious sea-food dinners. 
And people came from San Francisco, too. 
At least, Marcia said they did, and there 
was no reason to doubt her word. There 
were always plenty of cars parked outside 
the inn. 

Doreen clanked her locker door shut and 
raised her voice. “Well, I know what my 
dad is going to have in his booth. Perfume!” 
she said importantly. Her father had the 
town’s only drugstore. ““He’s going to sell 
it below cost.” 

“Oh, hello, Carmela,’ Doreen said, as if 
she had just seen her. “What's your father 
going to have in his booth?” 

“I don’t know,” Carmela murmured, and 
Marcia’s giggle made her cheeks flush. 

Now, Carmela looked down at the letter 
in her hand. Maybe she could hide it and 
not tell Papa—— But she banished the 
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thought. Maybe her father was Mexican, 
but he had taught her to be honest. 
Walking along the dirt road that led 
from the main highway to the cultivated 
land along the coast, she thought of him, 
brown-cheeked and slightly stooped, dressed 
in baggy pants and faded work shirt. On 
Sundays, of course, he dressed up to go to 
church. But his brown suit, ordered from a 
mail-order company, did not hold a press. 
And even if it did, it was not so stylish as 


the clothing the other girls’ fathers wore. 


She came within sight of her home, and 
she suddenly viewed it with distaste. It was 
terrible, really. The house and outbuildings 
were gray and leaning. In summer, Papa 
laid trays of red peppers on the low roofs 
to dry. These, and the produce he grew, 
were what supported them. But now, with- 
out the touch of red, the buildings were 
drab. Even the restless sea, with its variation 
of color, did little to brighten the picture. 


Papa’s old pickup truck was parked be- 
side the field, which stretched along the 
bluff above the ocean. She could see him 
working, his short figure bent over the bean 
poles. He was picking the last of the late 
string beans for market. He hoped to make 
enough for a down payment on a cultivator. 

Usually, she called out to him, “I’m home, 
Papa.” But her voice stuck in her throat to- 
day. Her father seemed far removed from 
her. 

She went up the flimsy steps of the front 
porch and into the house, and put her books 
on the old-fashioned buffet in the front 
room. Above it was one of the family’s two 
treasures—a framed, hand-printed copy of 
the Lord’s Prayer, written in Spanish, with 
the capital letters illuminated with red, blue, 
and gold paint. The other treasure was an 
ancient guitar, which Carmela’s mother 
sometimes played. It was hung on the wall 
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by a beautiful red silk cord with a tassel. 

“Ah, Carmela, you are home.” Above the 
shifting of pan lids, her mother’s cheery 
voice called to her from the kitchen. The 
roof was low there, for the kitchen had once 
been a shed, which her father had attached 
to the house. He had divided the original 
kitchen into two narrow bedrooms. Car- 
mela’s was on the side overlooking the sea: 
Her parents’ looked out into the drab back 
yard, where a few chickens wandered at will. 

“Yes, Mamma. I’m home.” Carmela held 
the letter in her hand, looking down at the 
address: ‘““Mr. Francisco Perez, Route 1, Box 
50, Pacific Cove, California.” She looked up 
to see her mother, wiping her hands on an 
apron that had once been a flour sack. “Here 
is a letter for Papa.” 

“A letter for Papa?” Mrs. Perez’s brown 
eyes widened, and a smile of pleasure lit 
her generous mouth. “Is it from Mexico 
City?”” Mamma could not forget the days of 
her youth when she had been taken to the 
great city. One of Papa’s brothers still lived 
there and ran a large restaurant. 

“No, Mamma. The letter is not from 
Uncle Porfirio. It’s from our school princi- 
pal, Miss Lockwood. She said she was going 
to send letters to all the fathers. She wants 
them to put up booths for the school fair 
and to run them. But I don’t know if Papa 
will care to do it.” She paused, for she could 
hear her father’s heavy steps coming into 
the house. 

“And what will I not care to do, Car- 
mela mia?” Mr. Perez’s rough voice was 
softened by the endearment. “Name it. 
Name anything in the world that your 
mamma and I will not do for you.” 

Mamma’s round face clouded. “It is the 
school fair, Francisco. The letter has come 
from the principal. The fathers are supposed 
to make a booth and put things in it to sell. 


It is to help the school,” she explained, “but 
what can you do?” 

Carmela began to breathe easier. With 
her mother against the. project—— 

But her father was enthusiastic. His black 
mustache widened over his mouth as he 
smiled, and he readjusted the crushed, 
stained felt hat on his thick, dark hair. “I 
can do many things, my Lupe. But I have 
just thought of something that I can do 
better than anyone in Pacific Cove. And you 
will help me.” He sniffed. “Is that tortillas 
and frijoles you are cooking, Mamma?” 

Mrs. Perez nodded briskly, a frown be 
tween her brown eyes. ‘““What have tortillas 
and frijoles to do with the booth? Is that 
how I am to help you? Preparing tortillas 
and frijoles?” 

“Not tortillas and frijoles,” Papa said, 
smiling. 

“Then it will be enchiladas,” Mamma 
cried. “The recipe that your brother uses 
in his restaurant, the same recipe that has 
been in the family for many generations.” 

Papa’s smile broadened in great satisfac- 
tion. “All of us have learned to prepare the 
enchiladas, but none of us has given away 
the secret.” 

Carmela looked at her father, and her 
face fell. “Enchiladas,” she said despair- 
ingly. Every girl in school would laugh at 
her. She turned and went into her room. 

On the day of the fair, school was let 
out early. The fair was to be held from 
three until nine o'clock. In the morning, 
Papa loaded his booth, plus boxes of crepe 
paper, thumb tacks, ect., which had been 
bought with the string-bean money, into the 
truck. Carmela supposed that Mamma re 
mained behind to cook the enchiladas from 
the secret recipe. Wearily, Carmela wor 
dered how her father would serve the food. 
He had not bought paper plates as had the 
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On the way home Carmela sat 
between her mother and father. 


others who were serving food. 

“What's your father going to have in his 
booth, anyway?’ Doreen Miller asked. “All 
that red and green crepe paper! My father’s 
booth is.all in knotty pine.” 

Something in Carmela snapped. Her fa- 
ther had sacrificed to build his booth! Lum- 
ber was expensive! Even crepe paper cost 
money. Doreen’s father was rich. He could 
afford knotty pine. 

Suddenly, Carmela did not care what 
Doreen thought about her and her family. 
Doreen was a snob! “He's going to serve 


enchiladas,” she said, raising her chin, ‘“‘hot, 
Spanish enchiladas from a secret family 


recipe.” Turning, she walked away. 

But her father did not serve enchiladas. 
He did not serve any kind of food. A framed 
copy of the Lord’s Prayer was tacked up in 
the center of his booth, and all around were 
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samples of printing, the capital letters 
adorned with flourishes or boxed in minia- 
ture pictures, glowing in colors and out- 
lined in gold. There were bookmarks of 
leather, letter openers of wood, and identifi- 
cation cards for wallets. Suddenly, Carmela 
realized that the framed copy of the Lord’s 
Prayer was Papa’s own work. His fingers, 


_which she had thought good for farming 


only, had the skill of an artist in them. She 
looked at him as if she were seeing him for 
the first time. 

Papa himself was dressed in black velvet 
pants and a white satin blouse, with a dash- 
ing red sash around his waist. Back of him, 
Mama sat, strumming the guitar to provide 
a musical background for his artistry. 
Mamma wore a Spanish dancer’s dress, with 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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[ GUESS I'll have to take Elden,” sighed 
Wally, listlessly tossing the football from 
one hand to the other. 

Tommy shook his head sadly. He felt 
sorry for the new boy; yet, he did not know 
what he could do about it. Every time the 
boys chose sides for football, Elden was 
chosen last. 

“It’s too bad Elden is such a failure at 
football,” thought Tommy as he prepared to 
kick off. 

Both teams played hard until Mr. Greener 
blew the whistle to signal the end of gym 
period. Tommy and Elden sauntered into the 
locker room behind the rest of the boys. 
Tommy could see that Elden was not happy, 
for there was a hurt look in his eyes, and 
his lower lip quivered. 

Later, in another class, an idea came to 
Tommy. He could hardly wait for school to 
close so he could put his idea to work. 

After school, Tommy walked out with 
Elden. “I want to show you how to play 
better football, Elden,” he said. 

Elden looked at him in a puzzled way. 
“Why try? I’m just no good at it,” he said. 

“Because I think you can play better than 
you have been playing,” Tommy said. “I 
know you never played much football be- 
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fore, and I want to help you. I'd like to be 
your personal coach.” 

Then Tommy explained his plan to have 
a practice session every day after school. He 
felt sure that with just the two of them hay- 
ing a workout Elden would improve his 
game much faster than he would during gym 
periods when he seldom had the ball thrown 
to him. 

“That’s a fine plan,” Elden agreed. “I’m 
ready to begin right now, if you are. And! 
sure thank you, Tommy!” 

“Forget it,” Tommy said, putting his 
books down on the school steps. He led the 
way to one corner of the playground. 

The boys warmed up by tossing easy 
passes to each other. Elden dropped several, 
and each time he fumbled, Tommy bit his 
lip. 

Elden was awkward at first, but Tommy 
helped him hold his hands in the right po- 
sition to catch. the ball and showed him how 
to hold the ball for a kick. 

After the first practice period, Tommy 
was in high spirits, for Elden showed some 
promise of being a better player than anyone 
had suspected. 

After school the next day, the two friends 
hurried to the playground again to start 
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BY RON WAGNER 


their practice. Some older boys, members of 
the class ahead of them, walked by. One of 
them snickered as he watched Elden drop an 
easy pass. 

Tommy just smiled at Elden. ‘Don’t 
worry,” he called out. “You'll show every- 
body you’re a good player one of these days.” 

Several weeks passed and every afternoon 
the two boys practiced. Little by little, Elden 
was making progress. 

“Maybe I can make a touchdown someday 
in gym period, Tommy,” Elden said, his eyes 
sparkling with hope. 


Elden jumped high 


in the air. 
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“T’m sure you can,” Tommy said proudly, 
giving his friend a slap on the shoulder. 
“Run out for another.” As Elden raced 
down the field, Tommy threw a fast bullet 
pass. Elden’s hands waited for the ball, jug- 
gled it for a moment, then held it tightly. 

Tommy grinned widely, and he waved his 
hand in approval. 

One morning about a week later, all the 
boys were talking excitedly when Tommy 
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got to school. Tommy asked Elden what had 
happened. Elden explained that their class 
had been challenged to a football game by 
the class ahead of theirs and that the game 
was to be played after school one day the 
following week. 

Tommy looked at Elden. “We're going 
to practice more than ever this week,” he 
said. Elden nodded in agreement. 

After school each day, the two boys 
worked on kicking and passing and catching 
the football. Elden was much better now, 
but Tommy saw there was still room for 
improvement. ‘““We have to work more on 
catching the ball,” he said. 

So, for two more days, he threw long 
passes to Elden. 

On the afternoon of the big game, a large 
group of boys and girls gathered at the play- 
ground. They stood along the side lines to 
watch the game. Mr. Greener had promised 
to be the referee. He had the teams line up 
to start the game. He blew the whistle, and 
the game started. 

During most of the game, the two teams 
battled on fairly even terms, though the 
older boys were noticeably more experi- 
enced. A couple of times it seemed that 
Tommy’s team could have scored, but the 
taller boys knocked down the long passes 
that might have been touchdowns. 

Then, with only five minutes left to play, 
the older boys pushed across the goal line 
for a touchdown and made the extra point. 

Tommy’s teammates gathered around him, 
waiting to receive the kickoff. Nobody 
smiled. Tommy could not help feeling pretty 
glum himself. 

“Guess that’s the game,” muttered one of 
the boys. ; 

Tommy shook his head. ‘I don’t think so,” 
he said crisply. “Let me call the plays this 
time.” 
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The team rallied around Tommy. Slim 
Jones caught a pass and made a long yardage 
gain. Then two more plays pushed the ball 
farther down the field. Time was running 
out. Only one or two plays were left in the 
game. The team went into a huddle, and 
Tommy called for a long pass. 

“Somebody get in the clear,” he said. His 
jaw was firmly set. 

Tommy took the ball from the center and 
faded back to pass. The older boys rushed 
in fast to tackle him with their long arms 
and waving hands. Then Tommy spotted 
Elden all by himself, away down on the goal 
line. Evidently, the older boys held such 
contempt for Elden’s ability that they were 
not worried about his catching the ball. 
Three boys were covering Slim Jones, and 
no one was covering Elden. 

Tommy held his breath, then he threw 
the ball with all his might straight to Elden. 

The ball sped down the field. Then 
Tommy shook his head in despair as he saw 
that the ball was going too high for Elden 
to catch it. 

But, at the last possible moment, Elden 
jumped high in the air, stretching his body 
and arms. The ball hit his hands, then 
dropped to his chest, where he clutched it 
wildly and fell over the goal line for a 
touchdown. Boys and girls shouted excitedly 
from the side lines. Tommy’s mouth dropped 
open in surprise. “What a catch!” he gasped. 

They made the extra point and as the 
game ended in a tie, the older boys shook 
their heads in disbelief and walked off the 
field. 


Tommy rushed to congratulate Elden. | 


“Great catch!” he shouted. “Good work for 
a ‘football failure’ !” 
Elden laughed happily. “I have you to 
thank for that,” he said. 
(Please turn to page 29) 
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Dog Named Kim 


What the Story Told Before 


The Allmans were moving to the farm 
Grandma Allman had left them. Dad and 
Larry were happy about it, but Mom and the 
girls, Mona and Susie, were not sure; they 
had loved visiting Grandma, but living on 
the farm was different. 

The furniture went by truck, and Dad 
was driving with the family. He slowed for 
the railroad crossing, and there, as if he were 
coming to meet them, was a travel-weary 
collie pup. Dad stopped the car just in time, 
and Larry jumped out and picked the pup 
up. Of course Larry wanted to keep him; 
he had wanted a pup all his life. Mother 
wanted to find a home for the pup. Larry 
was almost in tears by the time they reached 
the farm, but twelve-year-old boys don’t 
cry. 

Read the following chapters to see 
whether or not Larry gets to keep the puppy. 
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By Alma Robison Higbee 
Copyright 1960 by Alma Robison Higbee 


Part Two 
The New Home 


A; Dad Allman drove up the lane to 
the farmhouse that would be home to him 
and his family, Larry cuddled a little dog 
that he had found running down the road 
a few moments before. Susie was leaning 
out of the car window, her eyes sparkling. 
“I'm simply going to dote on living in 
Grandmother’s house,” she said. 

Dad brought the station wagon to a stop. 
They all got out. As they walked up to the 
porch, Dad said, “Josh and Amy Hillyer 
have been taking care of things, and they 
may have the milking done; but if they 
haven't, we'll have to do it before it gets 
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dark. I didn’t much want to leave the place 
alone after Amos and his family moved out, 
but I couldn’t ask him to stay on after he 
got a new job.” Amos was the hired man 
who had been with Grandmother .for many 
years. 

“Just smell the air,’” Mom said. ‘Doesn't 
it smell sweet?” 

“The air is always sweet and clean in the 
country,” Dad said, “especially at this time 
in the evening.” 

Larry and the girls followed Mom and 
Dad into the big hall, past the parlor with 
its upright piano, red-flowered rug, and lace 
curtains, and through the dining room to 
the big kitchen, where a huge wood-burning 
stove stood in one corner. “Mother bought 
the electric stove not so long ago,” Dad said, 


Kim followed Larry everywhere 


“but when winter comes, that old wood 
stove really makes things cozy around here. 
I hope you won’t want to get rid of it, 
Mom.” 

“Grandmother set a lot of store by that 
old stove,” Mom said slowly. “I’m going to 
leave it right where it is. I'll probably use it 
to make apple butter and tomato catchup 
and things that take a slow fire.” 

Dad went out the back door, and Mom 
opened the refrigerator. There were jars of 
milk, a pitcher of thick cream, eggs, and a 
bowl of butter. “I see Amy churned for us,” 
she said. “We'll have fresh butter with bis- 
cuits for supper.” ; 


Dad soon came back. ‘“‘The chores are all 
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done,” he said. “The milk is separated, and 
the cream is in the cooler house. I don’t 
know about the rest of you, but I’m starved.” 

“Me, too,” chorused Larry, Susie, and 
Mona. 

The puppy awoke and started squirming, 
and Larry put him on the floor. He limped 
a few steps, looked up at Larry, and whined. 

“He must have walked a long way,” Dad 
said. ““His feet are sore. He's a collie, all 
right, and I'd say he is a thoroughbred, 
probably about ten weeks old. I wonder 
where he came from.” 

“He is so big that I thought he was full- 
grown,” Mom said. “You'd better get a 
box for him to sleep in and put it on the 
porch, Son. We'll see about finding a home 
for him right away.” 

Larry's heart started thumping against his 
ribs. He had never wanted anything the way 
he wanted this puppy. 

Mona, who had slipped out for a moment, 
came in with a handful of roses. “Just think; 
we can have cut flowers on the table every 
day in the week, just like we lived next door 
to a florist.” She got a vase from the dining 
room, put the roses in water, and placed 
them on the table. 

“Let’s all jump in and stir up some sup- 
per,” Dad said. “Then we'll unload.” 

Mom took a blue apron from behind the 
door and tied it around her slim waist. “You 
all go ahead and start bringing things in,” 
she said. “I'll take care of the supper. That's 
my department.” 

Susie was sure that the ducks were waiting 
up to see her, but Dad told her that the 
ducks would keep; so, at last, she began to 
help unload the station wagon. Pretty soon 
they were all going in and out, carrying suit- 
cases, boxes of books, bedding, and china 
and putting them where they belonged. Mom 
wanted the big bedroom that had belonged 
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to Grandma Allman, and Mona and Susie 
asked for the one that overlooked the garden 
and orchard, because that was the room they 
had always slept in when they had visited 
Grandmother. That suited Larry just fine, 
for that left him the one that overlooked 
the barn, the meadow, and the pond. Farther 
on, he could see the creek that meandered 
through the bottom land and was fringed 
on both sides with willows. 

Larry fed the puppy warm milk and then 
put it to bed in a box on the porch. The 
puppy was already sleeping when they sat 
down to supper. Larry thought that food 
had never tasted so good. There were fried 
eggs, hot biscuits—light and fluffy—country 
butter, and cold milk. 

“I didn’t know that Grandmother had so 
much honey stored away,” Mom. said. 
“There are jars of it on the pantry shelf, and 
I found three gallon jars filled with the 
comb. We have more than enough to do us 
the year through.” 

“This fall, we'll have to rob the bees 
again,” Dad said. “Mother always liked bees 
around the house. She said they are restful. 
There are five hives in the orchard.” 

“How about that?” Susie made big eyes 
and grinned. “I hope they keep busy, mak- 
ing rafts of honey. I simply dote on honey.” 

The days that followed were full of won- 
der for Larry. Because of Dad’s city job, 
their visits to the farm had been short, but 
now there was time for all the things Larry 
wanted to do. He had always loved the 
farm, but now it meant more to him than 
ever. He helped with the milking and ex- 
plored the barn loft that was filled with 
sweet-smelling hay. There, he found a hen 
setting on a nest full of eggs. Dad told him 
to leave the eggs there because they might be 
getting ready to hatch. 


Larry went with Mom down into the root 
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cellar that looked like a little hill in the 
back yard, covered on top with rose moss. 
At the bottom of the steps, under the hill, 
a door opened into a dark, cool room that 
smelled of ripe apples. Long shelves lined 
the walls, and on them were rows of canned 
vegetables and fruits, jellies, preserves, and 
pickles—all of which seemed to be a special 
gift that Grandmother had left for them. 

Every morning Larry helped the girls 
pick and shell beans. He filled baskets with 
tomatoes and dug onions and stored them in 
containers to be put away after they were 
dry. Each morning and afternoon he and 
Susie gathered the eggs from the hen house. 

Mom seemed happiest of all. She went 
around the house singing and making plans. 
“Sam, the bedroom furniture in the girls’ 
room is walnut, and I’m going to refinish it. 
And I found some real treasures up in the 
attic. There’s a length of hand-woven linen 
that would make a gorgeous tablecloth and 
napkins. And I found some material that’s 
faded, but I can dye it a peach color and 
make lovely cottage curtains. I’m going to 
take that old rug off the living-room floor, 
make small rugs out of the best of it, and 
sand that floor. It will be beautiful when I 
finish.” 

“And I'll take care of arranging flowers 
around the house,” Mona said. “I'll see to 
it ‘that we have flowers in every room.” 

“She simply dotes on flowers,” Susie said, 
grinning. 

“Tl do some fence-building and some 
plowing,” Dad said. 

“That fence-building sounds about my 
size,” Larry offered. “If you'll show me how 
to do it——” 

“We'll do our fence-building together, 
Son,” Dad said. “We're building for the 
years to come.” 

Everyone wanted to name the puppy, but 
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Larry settled that question. “I’m calling him 
Kim,” he said flatly. Kim Bishop was Larry's 
best friend in the city. 

Everyone agreed that the collie should 
have a name; that is, all except Mom, who 
said, ‘Son, giving him a name will just make 
it harder to give him away.” 

Larry gave Dad an appealing look, but 
Dad pretended not to see. Larry thought, 
“Surely, Mother'll let the pup stay when she 
sees how nice he is and how much J want to 
keep him.” With this thought in mind, 
Larry made himself useful around the house, 
even offering to dry dishes, a job that he 
particularly disliked. 

On Wednesday, Josh and Amy Hillyer 
drove up in their green truck. “My goodness, 
I meant to get up to see you before this,” 
Amy said, “but I’ve been so busy. I wanted 
to come up and help you with your garden 
stuff. I know you're swamped, trying to 
gather it all in.” 

“We're getting along fine,” Mom said. 
“The children are helping, and I've already 
canned a lot of peas and some carrots. There 
are lots of vegetables left over from Mother 
Allman’s canning last year. We can make 
out all right.” 

Amy was tall and thin, and still nice look- 
ing. She had been a schoolteacher before she 
married, and she had reared six children, 
who were all married now. Josh was straight 
as a hickory, and his pepper-and-salt hair 
was getting thin on top. He knew a lot about 
farming, and Larry could listen to him talk 
by the hour. He never tired of it. 

When they rose to go, Mom asked Josh 
if he knew of anyone who had lost a puppy. 
Larry waited for the answer with his heart 
in his mouth and his eyes smarting. 

Josh shook his head. “I haven’t seen a dog 
like that around here, so I think he must 
(Please turn to page 37) 
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oD ween HEARD the other boys arguing be- 
fore he caught sight of them. Zip’s voice had 
its usual taunting drawl, but Charley 
Brewer's was hoarse with anger. 

“Go away and leave me alone!” he 
ordered. 

The Brewer yard was cluttered with junk 
that Charley’s father hoped to find use for 
someday. David vaulted the fence just as 
Zip answered with a sly smile, “I’m your 
guest, Charley. You got to be nice to me.” 

“My guest—your foot!” ‘Charley ex- 
claimed. “I didn’t invite you. Hi, Dave! 
Come here!” 

“Coming!” David answered as he strolled 
over the dry, summer grass. “What are you 
fellows doing?” 

“I’m making a wagon that'll be driven by 
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wind,” Charley said stoutly. “He's making 
fun of me.” 

“It won't work,” Zip said confidently. 
“The old pioneers tried to make wind wag- 
ons a hundred years ago, and they fizzled.” 

“Good reasons, too,” Charley blurted. 
“Rough ground to cover, big clumsy wagons 
to handle, tornadoes to fight. The path to 
our spring is smooth and the wind steady 
most always. Just remember, folks use sails 
on ice boats and skates right now!” 

David examined the coaster wagon that 
Charley was working on. It was small and 
old, but it was sturdy. Charley had already 
made a frame for a sail and had stretched a 
piece of canvas over it. The canvas was 
soiled and had probably come from Mr. 
Brewer's junk. 

“You're doing a neat job, Charley,” he 
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said. “What are you going to use your 
wagon for?” 

Charley's face looked tired and anxious. 
“Our well’s gone dry,” he said. “I’ve had to 
go down to the spring back of the house for 
every drop of water we've used lately. When 
school starts, Ma and Sis will have to do 
most of the toting. I figured if I could make 
the wind do part of the hauling, it'd be 
easier for them.” 

“It won't work,” Zip repeated, and some- 
how he sounded as if he were glad. “I told 
him that that wind-sail idea fizzled for the 
pioneers, and they could manage a sail better 
than his mother and kid sister can.” 

“You didn’t need to tell me,’’ Charley pro- 
tested. “I knew, but this is different. The 
path to the spring is in a gully. Most of the 
time, the wind blows up it toward the house. 
The wagon with the empty buckets will roll 
down to the spring, and Sis and Ma can put 
up the sail coming back.” 

David, too, knew that the wind wagons 
the pioneers made to cross the plains in had 
failed them, but he thought Charley's idea 
sounded good. Besides, Charley’s mother 
already had more than she could do around 
the place, and his sister was too young to 
carry heavy loads of water. He ignored Zip. 

“Have you made a rack to hold the sail?” 
he asked Charley. “There ought to be an 
easy way for your folks to get it up and 
down.” 

“Sure,” said Charley. He rummaged 
among the boards at his feet. “I’m going to 
wedge it in. If it works, I'll bolt it down.” 

Zip took an apple and his knife from his 
pocket. He sat on the sawhorse where 
Charley had been working and began peel- 
ing the apple. 

“T'll just wait and see it flop,” he said. 

Neither David nor Charley answered. 
They were already fitting the rack in place. 


“Let’s see how she takes the wind,” 
Charley suggested. “If it’s O.K. here, we'll 
take her down to the spring and give her a 
tryout.” 

David nodded. The wagon was interest. 
ing. Charley had set the sail low, and made 
it wider at the bottom than the top, to 
guard against an upset if the wind should 
be too strong. He had done several other 
things that made David eager to see it tried; 
but, when they wedged in the sail and the 
wind hit it, the rack tipped, the sail toppled, 
and the wagon upset. David snatched at it. 
Zip ran toward them. By the time he reached 
the wagon, the other boys had righted it, 
but he lunged at it. His knife thrust through 
the sail, leaving a long gash in it. 

“Aw, Zip!” David cried. “See what you 
did!” 

“It didn’t work anyway,” said Zip, and 
he sounded more triumphant than sorry. 

Charley did not say a word. His face was 
purple with indignation, and his eyes were 
blazing with anger. His shoulders hunched 
and his hands knotted into fists. Slowly, he 
came around the wagon. 

Zip retreated. Every backward step he 
took, he felt his way with his feet while he 
kept his eyes on Charley. 

“I'm going home,” he said. “But it didn't 
work anyway, so I didn’t do any harm.” 

Still, Charley did not answer, but kept up 
his steady advance. 

“No use fighting,” David said earnestly. 
“Beating Zip up won't get you anywhere, 
Charley. Let’s start this wagon rolling.” 

“I don’t have canvas to make another 
sail,” Charley said tonelessly. “He deserves 
what he’s going to get!” 

David laid a hand on Charley's arm. He 
could feel the big boy’s tense muscles and 
hear his breath come hard and fast. Charley 
was so angry that he had lost his head. Zip 
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SCHOOL FRIENDS 


Now THAT I am old enough 

And go to school each day, 

I’ve made a lot of brand-new friends; 
I meet them on the way. 

We carry one another’s books 

And sometimes share our lunches, 


By June N. Jarvis 


And yesterday we gathered leaves 
In great big, scarlet bunches. 
We've made a lot of winter plans 
For playing in the snow. 

Half the fun of school, it seems, 
Is going to and fro! 


still had his knife in his hand. If they 
fought, David knew that someone would be 
hurt. 

“Let’s get to work,” he urged Charley. 
“School will begin day after tomorrow, and 
you won't have much time to teach Sis to 
handle this wagon. When Zip gets out from 
under our feet, we can make it work.” 

Charley turned toward David. His eyes 
were dull now, and his face was so pale that 
his freckles stood out in splotches. “Like I 
said,” he repeated tonelessly, “I don’t have 
anything to make a sail out of. He ought to 
pay.” 

“Huh,” David grunted. He felt sorry for 
Charley, but he felt impatient, too. “My dad 
always says, ‘Do something to build, not 
tear down, if you want to get anywhere.’ We 
can go to my house and get some stuff for a 


sail. 
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Charley's face brightened, and his eyes 
were suddenly eager again. “You got some- 
thing we can use?” 

Zip muttered, “Silly idea! It can’t work.” 

Charley seemed to forget Zip, but David 
heard him. He saw him, too, as Zip hurried 
toward the short cut that led through the 
gully toward his home. But David did not 
take Charley's attention away from their 
problem. 

“Sure, I've got something for a sail,” he 
said. 

It was mid-afternoon when the boys re- 
turned. They brought a piece of sacking that 
they had shellacked and dried so that it 
made a heavy sheet that would hold against 
the wind. They cut it carefully and fashioned 
another sail. They bolted the rack to the 
bottom of the wagon and started for the 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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within the forest where he couldn't 
hear a sound, Ozzie lit upon a limb, then 
calmly looked around. “Ah,” he said, “at 
last I've found a perfect place to sleep.” He 
turned his head from side to side. He didn’t 
hear a peep. He had stayed awake all night 
up in his watching tree. ‘““Now I deserve a 
good day’s rest—that’s what I'll get,” 
thought he. , 

But he'd no more than closed his eyes 
when with a frightening squawk, something 
swooped right by his head. “Oh, dear,” he 
moaned, ‘‘a hawk!” I wonder if he’s after 
me—there’s no place I can hide.” He sat 
real still, now quite awake, his round eyes 
open wide. “It’s naughty Johnny Bluejay—I 
wish he'd go away. He thinks he’s smart, he 
knows that owls can’t see so well by day.” 

But when he closed his eyes again he 
heard a loud peck-peck. “It’s Walt Wood- 
pecker,” Ozzie thought. He blinked and 
stretched his neck. He looked down at the 
tree trunk and saw a flash of blue. “It’s 
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Johnny Jay again, it seems there’s nothing 
he can’t do. 

“I think I'll sit right here and wait till 
everything is still.” But Johnny Jay came 
swooping down and with his saucy bill he 
pecked at Ozzie, flapped his wings, and 
screeched, “Thief, thief—thief, thief.” 

“If this keeps up,” thought Ozzie Owl, 
“my sleeping will be brief. Go away,” he 
scolded, “you are rude and impolite.” 

“Ha-ha-ha,” laughed Johnny Jay, “why 
don’t you sleep at night?” 

“I'm not supposed to,” Ozzie said, but 
Johnny didn’t hear. He flew high in the tree 
and like a gay Swiss mountaineer, “Lee-oh- 
la,” he yodeled, “Lee-oh-la,” he sang, and 
through the forest, deep and green, the 
happy echoes rang. Head bowing low for 
low notes, for high notes, head held high, 
Johnny was like a jack-in-the-box. Ozzie 
breathed a sigh. 


“I’m going to tell on you,” he called. 
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By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Copyright 1960 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


“That's what I’m going to do. When Oscar 
hears what you have done, well, he'll attend 
to you!” 

“Tattle-tale,” yelled Johnny Jay as Ozzie 
flew away. “Can't you take a joke?” he 
chirped. “Why don’t you stay and play?” 

But Ozzie Owl was angry—and he didn’t 
count to ten. With hoots and ruffled feathers 
he ker-zoomed back home again. 


“What's the matter ?”’ Oscar asked. ““Why 
are you home so soon?” He looked up at the 
sunny sky. “It isn’t even noon.” 


“Johnny Jay won't let me sleep. He taunts 
and teases me. I wish you'd teach him man- 
ners. He’s as naughty as can be.” 


“You can teach him,’ Oscar said, “by 
acting as you should. I know he’s some- 
times naughty, but he also does much good. 
You should become acquainted with playful 
Johnny Jay. He doesn’t mean to do bad 
things, he’s full of fun—he’s gay. I'll agree 
he does things that he really shouldn’t do, 
things that are rude and thoughtless, but 
Ozzie, so do you.” 

“He gives alarming cries that make birds 
fly away in fright,” said Ozzie, ‘‘and they 
leave their food, to Johnny Jay’s delight. 
Then he cries “Thief, thief—thief, thief,’ 
when he himself is one.” 

“But he admits it,’ Oscar said. “He does 
it all in fun. And he steals nuts from squir- 
tels, too, eats all that he can hold. Perched 
there in their pantry, he likes to hear them 
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scold. Yes, he’s a tease, a mimic, and may 
sometimes misbehave, but he'll stand up to 
an eagle—he’s quite cocky, but he’s brave. 
And though his voice is sometimes harsh, 
and though he likes to tease, by hiding 
acorns jay birds plant whole new groves of 
trees. He and his family really do important, 
helpful things. They stay right here all win- 
ter, and their lovely, bright-blue wings add 
color that helps brighten a cloudy winter 
sky. There aren’t many birds so dashing 
with a crest so proud and high—wings and 
tail that open out like graceful fans so 
bright, three little fans of clear-sky blue, 
each edged in black and white.” 

“I know he’s prettier than I am,” said 
Ozzie with a frown, “but that’s not any 
reason for his acting like a clown.” 

Oscar shook his wise old head. “He knows 
the joy of living. You should be understand- 
ing and thoughtful and forgiving.” 


“Til try real hard,” said Ozzie, as he 


swayed upon his bough, ‘but not when I’m 


as sleepy and as tired as I am now.” 
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D ID YOU know rabbits live by the Golden 
Rule? Well, at least, our family does. Yes, 
I’m a rabbit, and I'd like to tell you how a 
farmer helps us and how we help him. 

I'm Granny Rabbit, and we have quite a 
large family—too numerous to name us all. 
We had had a depression. (I think that’s 
what you all call it when folks have hard 
‘times.) Anyway, food had been scarce for 
several years on account of the drought. It 
was the driest we had ever seen it, we all 
agreed. Sometimes, the only water we could 
find to drink were the tiny dewdrops. Dew- 
drops are fine to drink, but not enough to 


grow the nice tender green salads we like 
so much. Through the winter, we could 
hardly find any sweet dried grass to eat at 
all. 

Other animals were thirsty, too. The little 
brook where the birds drank and took their 
baths had dried up, so many of them moved 
away. We stayed on though, hoping that it 
would rain soon and everything would be 
fresh and green again. Even the people who 
lived in the old house moved away, and I 
did not blame them. 

Pretty soon, we noticed people all about, 
walking here and there. Oh, yes, a dog, too. 
They called her Cricket, and said she was a 
bird dog. Even so. I gave her a merry chase. 
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September 
By Janet Neavles 


YesrERDAY we played baseball 
Or splashed in the old swimming pool; 
Today we sit, clean and combed, in rows, 
For today is the first day of school. 


So it’s good-by to lazy summer days, 
To baseball and to the swimming pool; 
It’s hello again to books and pencils, 


Guess we both needed the exercise. 

Well, a lot of strange things started to 
happen. First, a tall thing dug a well; and 
after it got dark, we all went up and really 
got our fill as the water trickled out of a 
hose. We really liked this farmer. 

He made little ditches all over the place 
and ran water in them. Once, we thought it 
was raining, but it was only his sprinkler. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cardinal came back and 


splashed in the cool water, and Robin Red- 


breast walked around, pulling worms out of 
the soft ground. 

Soon as spring came, there were all of our 
usual delicious greens on which we feasted, 
so we called a meeting to see how we could 
help our kind farmer friend. 
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We rabbits agreed we would never chew 
on his little new trees or nibble his lettuce 
or other garden vegetables. Mr. Cardinal 
promised that he and Jenny Wren and her 
family and all the mockingbirds, robins, and 


' sparrows would eat all the insects that were 
- harmful to the farmer’s crops. Of course, 


they would not bother the ladybugs or other 
bugs that were helpful. 

Jenny promised to stay near the farmer’s 
house and sing all day long, too. Mr. Red- 
bird promised to sing when it was time for 
the farmer to get up in the morning and to 
sit still long enough for him to make three 
wishes. 

So we help the farmer, and he helps us, a 
pretty good arrangement for everyone. 


For today is the first day of school. 
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I do not let myself become upset or 
troubled: I trust in God. = His love 
makes me feel happy, free, and secure. 


My body is filled with God's life. ® As 
my heart beats, I fee] His life flowing 
through me. His life keeps me well and 


happy. 


Day by day. I grow in mind and body. 
Each new experience helps me grow 
wiser and happier. 


will keep me safe through every day, 


I trust in God. ™ I have faith that God 
and I have faith in Him, whatever hap- 


| I am honest and I play fair with others. 
When I give my word, I keep it. I tell 
the truth, regardless of what others do 
or say. 


When | pray, I think of others as 
healthy and contented, and I ask God 
to keep them well and happy. 


I am strong, because God is with me. 
Even when others are unhappy, God 
gives me the strength to be happy and 
helpful. 


It is good to take time each day to 
with God and thank Him for His mame” 
blessings. If you will take the p 
thought for the day when you fret g 


I stand straight and tall. * I keep my 
shoulders back; I keep my though 
cheerful. I am God's perfect child, » 
mind and body. 


I do all I can to make my teacheg 
work easier by paying attention @ 
trying to understand my lessons. 


I am free, for I am a child of 
My body is well and strong; my mim 
is alert and full of good ideas. I q 
happy, healthy, and contented. 


This is a good day. ® Today | will 
what is to be done by me now. Tom 
row I shall do tomorrow's tasks. 

is the orderly way to live. . 


I look forward to growing in mind ¢ 


I learn as I grow and I grow as I lea 
body with each passing day. 


cause God is everywhere, I do 
have to go someplace else to find 


a, I look for good right where I am. | 
good. All I need for happiness is ing 


I am thankful for His gift and I prot | 
it with wise habits of eating, workil 


My good health is God's gift tot | 
playing, and resting. 
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God guides me and leads me day by I accept the good that comes to me, 
day. ® Wherever I am, God is with me. gladly and thankfully. = | leit others 
Palways look to God first when I need know that I] appreciate the nice things 
help. they do for me. 


D my I put my mind and body to good use. “God dwells within me, guides my 
ughts I pray for guidance. I think about the way.” = I am careful. I am wise and 
ld, in good ideas God gives me; then I act watchful. I am safe in God's care and 
as He would have me act. keeping. 
chery Ten Wherever I am, I try to speck and to 
God is with * 
cher em me, He arene ee do what a child of God should say and 
He gives me courage. I am never 
an ry to spread joy and friendship 
wherever I go. 
mind it. ® Every day I see the world as a heart is filled with God's joy. ™ He 
la place of beauty, full of wonderful keeps me secure and content, and I 


things to see and to do. am always lighthearted. 


I want to do God's will. ® | perform 
each task as He would want me to do 
it. He gives me strength and under- 
standing to do my best at all times. 


I have the same mind in me that was in 


I look for good everywhere, and I find { I am happy and cheerful, because my 


can learn to do the things He did. 


I do not let unpleasant, harmful 
thoughts stay in my mind. I keep my 
mind filled with good, happy, healthy 
thoughts. 


other people are my brothers and sis- 
ters. I feel the love of God toward 


| I train my mind to think good thoughts. I am a member of God's family. = All 
everyone | meet. 


a I am peaceful and - © 1 do my My mind is open to new thoughts and 
Jo best to get along well with everyone new ideas. ® | am thankful for the op 


around me. I try to do more than my portunity to learn in school, at homé, = : 
share to be agreeable and helpful. and at church. :. 


good thing. ® | have faith in His care. cure. ® Wherever I am, God is; there 
I open the way for more good to come is nothing to fear. I trust Him com- 


to 1 God wants me to have plenty of every God is with me and I am safe and se- 
to me by thanking Him for what I have. pletely to guard me and guide me. 
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September 
BY BONNIE JOHNSON (9 years) 


September is the month 
That we go back to school, 
Where we mind the teacher 
And follow each rule. 


Sam, the Sea Gull 
BY CATHY GORNALL (9 years) 


@ne day, as Larry was walking down the 
city streets of Halifax near the dock, he saw 
a flock of sea gulls with Sam Sea Gull in the 
flock, but Larry did not know it. As the 
flock was over his head, one of the sea gulls 
came down and landed on his shoulder. Larry 
was so surprised that he jumped almost two 
feet into the air! 

Soon Larry and the sea gull became 
friends. Larry said, “I think I’ll call you Sam, 
the Sea Gull,” and that’s how Sam got his 
name. Sam always helped Larry in any way 
he could, and Larry always helped Sam in 
any way he could. 

One day Larry and his friends, Jim and 
Bobby, were out boating. Bobby thought he 
would have some fun, so he started to rock 
the boat. “Stop! Stop! You will tip the 
boat,” Jim said, but Bobby still rocked the 
boat. Then, over went the boat, and Bobby 
did not know how to swim. They all cried 
“Help!” They cried it over and over again, 
but no one came. 
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Then, over the roof tops came Sam, the 


Sea gull. He saw the boys. He saw that Larry 
was in trouble, so he went to get help while 
the boys held onto the boat. Soon Sam was 


back with help. The people saved the boys 
because of Sam. 

That taught Bobby a lesson—never to 
rock a boat, and Bobby never did it again. 
As for Sam and Larry, well, they lived hap- 
pily ever after. 


Poem 
BY DANNY SPARKS (7 years) 

Over the hills and through the meadows, 
To school we go today. 


We have to walk, so for now we're tired, 
Part of the day! 


My Doll 
BY SANDRA SPAINHOUR (9 years) 


My doll can’t hear or talk or see, 
But she’s a real good friend to me. 


Her eyes are very big and bright. 
She even goes to sleep at night. 


I wash her face and comb her hair, 
And when I’m sad she’s always there. 


She may not be so very smart, 
But I love her with all my heart. 
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We Go to School 
BY SHIRLEY FAHRNEY (9 years) 


I'm going to school, but it’s so hard! 
I wish I could some studies discard, 
But, surely, I must the teacher obey, 
And study harder in every way. 


Golden Fairy 
BY CHARLOTTE STILLEY (9 years) 


There's a tiny little fellow, 

Cap of red and coat of yellow, 
Pockets filled with fairy gold— 
So, at least, the story’s told! 
And if caught and held securely, 
In your fingers, firm and fast, 

He will give, and give you surely, 
All his fairy gold at last! 


‘Sea Shells 


BY PETER SUTHERLAND (7 years) 


The shells are in the sea, 
The deep, deep sea. 
The waves wash them up to me. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for February, you may send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 


a parent or teacher _—* us that the work. 
t 


is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 
We regret that we cannot return unused con- 

tributions. 
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My Doll 
BY ANNA LOUISE HACKWARD (11 years) 


I have a very pretty doll. 
Her eyes are very blue; 

Her hair is like the sunshine, 
And she seems to talk to you. 


This doll is something to cherish 
And never to let go, 

For she’s a little sister, 
And made just so! 


The Popcorn Man 
BY ROBERT E. WILSON (9 years) 


The popcorn man sells popcorn; 
He sells it all day long. 

And often while he sells it, 
He sings a little song. 

It doesn’t have much tune at all— 
It just has things to say— 

But when the popcorn man sings it, 
It makes his heart quite gay. 


Question 
BY DONNA MAE WITTER (9 years) 


When I was sitting in the swing, 
I heard a little birdie sing. 

I asked the birdie, “Will you stay?” 
But the little birdie flew away! 


| Wonder 
BY PAMELA RUMBALL (10 years) 


Sometimes I wonder how bees make honey; 
Sometimes I wonder how Dad makes money. 
Sometimes I wonder why I am me, 
Sometimes I wonder what’s in the sea. 
Sometimes I wonder what God looks like. 
Sometimes I wonder who made the first bike. 
I like to wonder, as you can see. 

I think everyone should wonder like me! 
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THIS IS 
PAO-PAO 
His home is in China ah 
Drawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


See page 37 for something Chinese children like to eat 
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School Fair 


(Continued from page 7) 


a black lace mantilla draped gracefully over 
her hair. 

Carmela felt proud, but she also felt 
ashamed. And the shame was because of her 
own feelings. Papa must never know how 
she had felt. 

His booth was soon crowded. Several peo- 
ple wanted him to print their names on 
identification cards for their purses, and 
Marcia’s mother asked him to decorate a 
new batch of menus she was having printed. 
He could not do it there, of course, but she 
wanted him to do it at home when he had 
the time. 

“Carmela Parez!” Doreen Miller's voice 
was accusing. ‘Your father’s an artist! And 
you tried to make us think he was going to 
serve enchiladas.” 

“I thought he was,” Carmela said quite 
honestly. 

But Doreen did not believe her. “Oh, go 
on. You just wanted to keep this as a sur- 
prise. You knew all along he was an artist.” 
Doreen smiled. “Listen, Carmela, we're go- 
ing to the aquarium in San Francisco next 
Saturday. Would you like to come with us?” 

There was a time when Carmela would 
have been ready to faint with joy at such an 
invitation, but now, it did not seem to matter 
so much. “I'll have to ask my parents. It 
would be nice,” she added politely. 

“Oh, I hope you can come,” Doreen said. 

Carmela looked at her. All this because 
Papa could print and draw. And yet he was 
still the same Papa who planted and picked 
beans, who grew red peppers and dried them 
on the roof. 

On the way home Carmela sat between 
her mother and father in the truck. Papa’s 
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booth had netted the most cash. Mrs. Bon- 
sall, hearing about Papa’s famous recipe for 
enchiladas, wanted it for her restaurant. 
Papa was very happy, but he could not give 
away the family recipe. Carmela was happy 
for him. And yet she was sad. In her heart 
she had let her father down. She had 
thought of him only as a bean-grower. 


“Papa,” she said impulsively, “I must tell 
you something. I didn’t want you to run a 
booth. I was ashamed because I thought 
you would cook some hot Mexican dish, and 
everyone would laugh——” She could not 
go on. 

He nodded. ‘I know, Carmela mia. When 
you said enchiladas the way you did that 
day, when I mentioned them, I saw that it 
would bring shame to you. I was a little 
angry, too, because I have tried to be a good 
papa. But I thought of the old days when I 
was young like you, and how things that my 
papa did made me unhappy sometimes. And 
that is when I thought of this skill that I 
have.” He laughed. “You will not know 
how many pieces I spoiled and had to throw 
away when I was practicing. I have grown 
rusty since the days when to print and paint 
and draw came so easily.” 

“Once an artist, always an artist,” Car- 
mela said. “Your booth was the most suc- 
cessful one at the fair.” 

“Once a papa, always a papa.” Her fa- 
ther nodded. “And that is more important 
because there is love. It makes even the 
picking of beans a joy.” 

Love! Carmela snuggled down between 
her parents, filled with contentment. Love 
was the most important word in any lan- 


guage. 
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1. Back to school, back to school, See the chil - dren ps - ing; 
2. Back to school, back to school, Chil-dren’sfoot-steps turn - ing; 
3. Back to school, back to school, In thebright Sep- tem - ber; 


4 

Ev - ’ry- one hav-ing fun, Hap-py fa-ces_ glow - ing. 
Sum-mer ends, now withfriends Backa-gain to learn - ing. 
Books to bring, songsto sing, Les-sons to re - mem -ber. 
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The Wind Wagon Both boys listened. 


(Continued from page 17) “Sure do!” Charley agreed. “Someone is 
hurt, most likely—around that clump of 

spring. Halfway there, David stopped. buckbrush!” 
“Do you hear something, like moaning?” The boys left the wagon and ran down 
he asked. the path. Beyond the buckbrush, they found 
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Zip sprawled against the bank. The sweat on 
his forehead plastered his hair down so 
tight that even the brisk breeze that blew up 
from the spring did not lift or dry it. 

“I hurt my ankle!” he gasped. “I yelled, 
but no one heard me.” 

“We went to Dave’s,” said Charley. “Got 
a new sail. We were plenty busy when we 
got back.” 

“Can you walk?” David asked. . 

“Of course not,” Zip’s voice shook. ‘“May- 
be I broke my ankle. It hurts something 
fierce. I need to get home!” 

“We can’t carry you,” said Charley 
bluntly. “The path’s too steep, and you're 
too big.” 

“I got to get home I tell you,” Zip re- 
peated. “You got to help me.” 

“I don’t ‘got to,’” said Charley, “but I 
will if I can.” 

David said, “We can go tell your folks 
what happened, Zip, or-——’’ 

Zip moaned. ‘‘My folks are not at home.” 

“Maybe we can carry you on the wind 
wagon,” David said slowly. “There’s a 
good breeze blowing up from the spring.” 

“No,” Zip protested. “It won’t work!” 

“Figure it out for yourself,” David ar- 
gued. ‘“There’s no one at Charley's who can 
help. I can go home, but my dad may have 
left for town; he was going today. What 
do you want us to do?” 

Zip’s answer was another moan. 

“Could you walk if Charley got on one 
side of you and I got on the other?’ David 
asked. 

“No,” said Zip. “I can’t touch my foot 
to the ground.” 

“Then the wagon is your only chance,” 
said David. “We'll get it.” 

Helping Zip into the wagon was not easy. 
He was bigger than Charley and much 
bigger than David. He groaned and jerked 
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and sometimes cried out, but at last he hud- 
dled down in the wagon. 

“You hoist the sail, Charley,” said David. 
“Tl take the tongue and guide.” 

Hoisting the sail was not easy, either. The 
breeze was brisk, and Zip took up so much 
room that he was in the way. But when the 
sail was finally up, the wagon began to move 
without any pulling from David or pushing 
from Charley. 

“Hurrah, you did it, Charley!’ David 
shouted. 

Charley beamed as the wagon rolled up 
the path toward the Brewer place and the 
highway beyond. David guided and Charley 
pushed, but it was the wind in the sail that 
did most of the work. 

“If it can carry Zip,” Charley said hap- 
pily, “it can carry all the water we'll need— 
easy. Thanks, Dave, for helping me, and 
for not letting me waste time by fighting.” 


The Football Failure 


(Continued from page 10) 


Teammates crowded around the two boys. 
All were surprised that Elden had caught 
the ball. Elden told them of the practice 
sessions he had had with Tommy. 

Then all the boys had to clap Tommy on 
the back for the fine coaching job he had 
done. 

At the next gym period, Elden was se- 
lected as a team captain and was given first 
choice. 

“Tl choose Tommy,” he said with a 
smile. ‘‘He is my personal coach.” 

Tommy just grinned happily. 


My lips speak words of love and cheer 
That build up faith and drive out fear. 
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FLOWER RIDDLES LONG QUIZ 


BY MARY K. BARRON 


BY RON WAGNER 


See how many of these flowers you can 1. What animal has long legs and a long 


name correctly. The correct number of blank neck ? 
spaces is given. 2. What animal has a long tongue? 
1. Batonofgold =~ --------- 3. What bird has long legs and catches 
2. Countryofcars --------- fish? 
3. For the bride’s 4. What animal has long ears and a long 
bouquet = = ------ ------- trunk? 
4. A black-eyed girl ----- - ---- ----- 5. What animal has a long tail? 
5. Asolarflower —- --- ------ 6. What animal has long ears and a nose 
6. Indian shoe that twitches? 
flower 
WHO IS HE? 


WHO’S WHO? BY GENEVA HIGHFILL 


BY JOHN WINTERS FLEMING 


He hasn’t a neck; 
Can you tell who's who in the following His tummy’s too fat; 

He hasn’t any ears 

1. Sly as a ---. To anchor his hat. 

He hasn’t much arm; 

3. Busy as a ---. He hasn’t much leg; 

4. Hungry as a ----. But there never could be 

as -------- A much better egg. 

6. Wise as an ---. 

7. As much fun as a barrel of -- - - - -- WHAT AM I? 

8. Quick as a - - -. BY HELEN LUCAS 

9. Silly as a ----- : 
10. It's a - -- - life. I have a mouth but not a tongue. 
11. Strong as an - -. I have no legs and yet can run. 
12. Proud as a ------- ’ I have a bed but never sleep. 
13. Stubborn as a - - - -. At times I’m shallow, at times I’m deep. 
14. Eager asa - ----- ; And if my banks I overthrow, 
15. Slippery as an - - -. Please be wise and quickly go! 
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W wells are usually used by people, 

The Wishing Well but all the animals have come here to make 
‘ their wishes. See if you can find two birds, 

By Frederick D. Brewer an elephant, a goat, an owl, a bear, a lamb, 


/ and a rabbit. 
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A Boy Who 
and Obeyed 


Dita. spent most of his boyhood in the 
Temple, learning how to become a judge 
and a leader of his people. Before Samuel's 
birth, his mother Hannah had longed for a 
son and she prayed that God would send 
her one. She promised that if she ever did 
have a boy, she would give him to serve 
God. 

When her son was born, she and her hus- 
band were very happy. She named the baby 
boy Samuel, meaning heard of God. Sam- 
uel’s father, Elkanah, agreed with Hannah 
that the promise she had made to God 
should be kept. While Samuel was still quite 
young, his parents took him to Eli, a high 
priest in Shiloh. 

“I have promised to grant my boy to the 
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BY AYLESA FORSEE 


Lord,” Hannah told the priest. 

Eli, who had a kind face and gentle man- 
ner, promised to take good care of the little 
boy and to teach him to serve God. At first 
Samuel felt lonely for his parents. But the 


high priest became like a father to him, ~ 


and Samuel felt very close to God, whom 
he loved. ; 

Because he was only a little boy, Samuel 
could not do some of the most holy work 
in the Temple. But he polished trumpets 
used in festivals, filled lamps with oil, and 
helped get things ready for the altar. While 
he did these tasks, he talked to God. Many 
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children ask favors in their prayers, but 
Samuel prayed to be loving and wise. 
Whether working or playing games with 
boys his own age, he trusted God. 

Samuel looked forward to the time each 
year when his parents would come to visit 
him. Although they had not kept him at 
home, he never doubted that they loved 
him dearly. His mother always brought him 
a fine, white linen robe when she came. 

“How tall you have grown!” she would 
say when he tried on the new robe. After- 
ward she would tell him what had happened 
at home. Samuel would tell her all the things 
he did at the Temple and what he had 
learned. Before his parents left for home, 
Eli always gave them a blessing. 

Samuel’s desire to do his work well made 
both his parents and Eli, the high priest, 
very happy. 

Eli had two sons, Hophni and Phinehas, 
who were priests at the Temple, but neither 
one of them had much respect for Eli or for 
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God. .Lazy and indifferent, Hophni and 
Phinehas often left the Temple and roamed 
the streets. From offerings of food brought 
to the Temple, they helped themselves to the 
choicest parts. 

“Why do you do such things?” Samuel 
heard Eli ask his sons. “If a man sins against 
the Lord, who can intercede for him?” 

But Eli let his sons go on being priests in 
name, even after a man of God had said 
that Hophni and Phinehas were unworthy. 
Samuel could have been influenced by their 
bad example, but he remained loyal to Eli 
and to God. 

One night after his chores were finished, 
Samuel went to bed on a pallet in the inner 
room of the Temple. Here were many of 
the holiest possessions of the Israelites, such 
as the Ark of God where the Ten Com- 
mandments were kept. 
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A Boy Who Listened 
and Obeyed 


N 


Didnt spent most of his boyhood in the 
Temple, learning how to become a judge 
and a leader of his people. Before Samuel's 
birth, his mother Hannah had longed for a 
son and she prayed that God would send 
her one. She promised that if she ever did 
have a boy, she would give him to serve 
God. 

When her son was born, she and her hus- 
band were very happy. She named the baby 
boy Samuel, meaning heard of God. Sam- 
uel’s father, Elkanah, agreed with Hannah 
that the promise she had made to God 
should be kept. While Samuel was still quite 
young, his parents took him to Eli, a high 
priest in Shiloh. 

“I have promised to grant my boy to the 
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BY AYLESA FORSEE 


Lord,” Hannah told the priest. 

Eli, who had a kind face and gentle man- 
ner, promised to take good care of the little 
boy and to teach him to serve God. At first 
Samuel felt lonely for his parents. But the 


high priest became like a father to him, © 


and Samuel felt very close to God, whom 
he loved. 

Because he was only a little boy, Samuel 
could not do some of the most holy work 
in the Temple. But he polished trumpets 
used in festivals, filled lamps with oil, and 
helped get things ready for the altar. While 
he did these tasks, he talked to God. Many 
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children ask favors in their prayers, but 
Samuel prayed to be loving and wise. 
Whether working or playing games with 
boys his own age, he trusted God. 

Samuel looked forward to the time each 
year when his parents would come to visit 
him. Although they had not kept him at 
home, he never doubted that they loved 
him dearly. His mother always brought him 
a fine, white linen robe when she came. 

“How tall you have grown!” she would 
say when he tried on the new robe. After- 
ward she would tell him what had happened 
at home. Samuel would tell her all the things 
he did at the Temple and what he had 
learned. Before his parents left for home, 
Eli always gave them a blessing. ; 

Samuel’s desire to do his work well made 
both his parents and Eli, the high priest, 
very happy. 

Eli had two sons, Hophni and Phinehas, 
who were priests at the Temple, but neither 
one of them had much respect for Eli or for 
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God. .Lazy and indifferent, Hophni and 
Phinehas often left the Temple and roamed 
the streets. From offerings of food brought 
to the Temple, they helped themselves to the 
choicest parts. 

“Why do you do such things?” Samuel 
heard Eli ask his sons. “If a man sins against 
the Lord, who can intercede for him?” 

But Eli let his sons go on being priests in 
name, even after a man of God had said 
that Hophni and Phinehas were unworthy. 
Samuel could have been influenced by their 
bad example, but he remained loyal to Eli 
and to God. 

One night after his chores were finished, 
Samuel went to bed on a pallet in the inner 
room of the Temple. Here were many of 
the holiest possessions of the Israelites, such 
as the Ark of God where the Ten Com- 
mandments were kept. 
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You Add the 


Samuel could feel the stillness all around 
him. For a time he lay watching the light of 
the lamp of God flickering on pillars leafed 
with gold. After saying his prayers, he went 
to sleep. 

In the night, he heard someone call his 
name. He wakened with a start. Thinking 
Eli wanted something, he jumped up quick- 
ly. The high priest’s eyesight had become 
dim and he could not see very well, so he 
often asked for help. Because Samuel had 
already learned how happy it can make 
us to serve others, he did not feel cross at 
having been wakened. He was ready to do 
whatever Eli might ask. 


The high priest’s room was dark. His 


breathing was as deep as that of a person 
asleep. But Samuel was sure Eli had called 
him. So he said in a clear, cheerful voice, 
“Here am I, for you called me.” 

“T did not call, my boy,” Eli said, waken- 
ing. lie down.” 

Obediently Samuel did as he was told. 
But he had hardly fallen asleep when he 
heard a voice calling, “Samuel.” 

Half awake, he stumbled toward Eli's 
room. 

“I did not call you. Lie down again,” Eli 
told him kindly. 

On his way back to bed, Samuel tried to 
figure out what was happening. Was he 
dreaming, or was Eli calling to him in his 
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sleep? It seemed he had hardly closed his 
eyes when he again heard his name. 

This time Eli told him that it was the 
Lord calling him. “Go, lie down,” he said, 
“and if he calls you, you shall say, ‘Speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth.’” 

Samuel did not even try to go back to 
sleep. With his heart beating rapidly, he lay 
listening. Already he had learned to listen 
for the still, small voice within that tells us 


what to do. But the voice that called him had 


not seemed small. 

Eli himself had told Samuel that in the 
past the Lord had spoken to men whom He 
had chosen as leaders. But not since the days 
of Moses and Joshua had He selected a 
prophet. These men had listened with their 
hearts and minds as well as with their ears. 
Samuel wondered if he could be pure 
enough really to talk to God. 

A short time later he heard, ‘Samuel! 
Samuel!” 

Filled with awe, Samuel said in a hushed 
voice, “Speak, for thy servant heareth.” 

The words that followed frightened Sam- 
uel. God said that, because of the wrong- 
doing of Hophni and Phinehas, they and 
their father would be punished. 

Samuel could not go back to sleep. Why 
should anyone as good as Eli be punished? 
The old man’s mistake, he supposed, was in 
letting his sons serve as priests. He should 


have made them obey God’s laws or leave 
the Temple. But Eli so wanted his sons to 
be priests that he let them continue to serve 
at the Temple. How could Samuel ever tell 
Eli what the Lord had said, he asked him- 
self. 

Because he loved the high priest and did 
not want to bring sorrow to him, Samuel 
did not go to him the next morning. After 
all, Eli did not even know the Lord had 
given him a message, Samuel thought as he 
opened the doors of the Temple. 

Then Eli called, “Samuel, my son.” 

Sadly, Samuel went toward the high 
priest’s room. 

“What is it that God said to you?” Eli 
asked eagerly. 

Embarrassed and frightened, Samuel 
stood before Eli and looked down at the 
floor. 

“Do not hide it from me,” Eli said. “May 
God do so to you, and more also, if you 
hide anything from me.” 

Samuel was sure that Eli did not really 
want to call down a curse upon him. But the 


‘words, ‘Do not hide it,’ reminded him that 


he should be obedient and honest even if 
the truth hurt someone he loved. So he told 
Eli everything. 

Eli turned pale. Then bowing his head he 
said, ‘‘It is the Lord. Let Him do what seems 
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As years passed, Samuel grew more deeply 
aware of God's presence and power. He 
knew that if we make a habit of disobeying 
the still, small voice within us, we soon find 
it becomes harder and harder to be guided 
by God’s spirit. But when we follow the 
rules for right living, we hear the voice of 
Spirit more often and more easily. 

Sorrow came to Samuel the day a messen- 
ger brought word to Eli that his two sons 
had been killed in battle. Stricken by grief, 
Eli died. Samuel left the Temple at Shiloh, 
mourning for Eli, who had been like a fa- 
ther to him. But God comforted him. 

The boy who had said humbly, “Speak, 
for thy servant heareth,” became a man who 
listened to God and so acted wisely. Peo- 
ple began to say of him, ‘He is a prophet of 
the Lord.” In his heart Samuel knew that 
God had an important work for him to do. 
But he knew that, to become a leader of the 
Israelites, he would have to keep on listening 
and obeying. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Flower Riddles 
1. Goldenrod. 2. Carnation. 3. Orange blossom. 
4. Black-eyed Susan. 5. Sunflower. 6. Moccasin. 


W ho’s Who? 
1. Fox. 2. Lion. 3. Bee. 4. Bear. 5. Elephant. 
6. Owl. 7. Monkeys. 8. Cat. 9. Goose. 10. Dog's. 
11. Ox. 12. Peacock. 13. Mule. 14. Beaver. 15. Eel. 


Long Quiz 
1. Giraffe. 2. Anteater. 3. Heron. 4. Elephant. 
5. Monkey. 6. Rabbit. 


After a summer of fun, 
| Like it 

When school 

Has un. 


Who Is He? 
Humpty Dumpty. 


What Am 1? 


A river. 
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A Dog Named Kim 


(Continued from page 14) 


have traveled quite a distance. He looks like 
a good one.” 

“We must find a home for him,’ Mom 
said. “I’ve never been used to dogs around 
and—I just don’t like dogs.” 

“I'd take him myself,” Josh said, “but my 
dog’s getting old, and he’s pretty cross. I’m 
afraid he wouldn’t put up with a young dog 
on the place.” 

“I know just the place for him,” Amy said. 
“My cousin, Mary Murdock, who lives over 
at Carlton, about two hundred miles from 
here, wants a collie or a shepherd pup. They 
lost their dog a while back, and if she 
hasn't found one yet, I just know she'd 
love to have him. I'll write to her tonight 
and see if she wants him.” 

“I wish you would,” Mom said thought- 
fully. “And tell her the sooner she can come 
and get him, the better. I don’t want Larry 
to get too attached to him.” 

“She just doesn’t have any idea what a dog 
can mean,” Larry thought miserably. ‘She 
doesn’t understand at all, and there’s no 
way I can tell her.” In some strange way, 
Kim belonged to him more than anything 
ever had before. Kim seemed to know it, too. 
He followed Larry everywhere. ‘I don’t see 
how I can give him up,” Larry thought. He 
had to do something. Perhaps the Murdocks 
had found a puppy somewhere else. Or may- 
be they would decide they did not need a 
puppy, after all. 

He tried hard to hold onto that thought, 
but it did little good. 

Mom had a good supper that night— 
fried mushrooms and baked peach cobbler, 
which were Larry’s favorites—but he had no 
appetite. Food almost choked him. Over and 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


Chinese Rice 


hiene CHIN LANCHOw lives thousands of 
miles away, in China. Every day his mother 
prepares rice for Chin Lanchow, his six 
brothers and sisters, his father, and his 
grandmother. Rice has been the principal 
food in their country for over three thou- 
sand years. 

In our country, rice is often served in- 
stead of potatoes since both are starchy 
foods and are much alike in food value. 

Wash V/ cup of rice in a sieve under the 
cold-water tap. Drop washed rice gradually 
into one quart of boiling salted water (use 
1 tsp. salt). Boil rapidly for twenty minutes, 
lifting rice often with a spoon to prevent 
sticking. When tender, pour rice into sieve, 
letting the water drain off. Pour boiling 
water through rice to separate the grains. 

Cover with a cloth and set sieve over a 
pan containing boiling water to make the 
rice fluffy. This recipe makes 114 cups of 
cooked rice. 

The members of your family will want to 
season the rice with salt and pepper and 
butter to taste: 


over, as he ate, he kept asking God to let 
him have Kim for his very own dog. 
(To be continued. ) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

God has placed in each one of us a part 
of His love, His intelligence, His wisdom, 
His understanding. These are His gifts to 
us, and they are ours to use and to enjoy. 
As we use these gifts of God, they grow. 
Because we have intelligence we can learn; 
because we have wisdom, we can make wise 
decisions; because we have understanding, 


we can understand and remember the lessons 
we learn. And because we have love, we can 


Words 


love the whole wide world and everything 
in it. 

If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club and would like 
to join with us in using the gifts that God 
has given us, write to Barbara Benson, WEE 
WISDOM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask 
for an application blank. We shall be happy 
to have you join us. 


Lovingly and thankfully, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: | became a safety boy to help 
children at school. There was another safety 
boy who pushed me around. Then one night 
I remembered something I had read in a 
Unity magazine—to say “God bless you” 
every time I thought of a person who I felt 
had wronged me. —BOBBY 


= There is a part of our Club pledge that 
says: I will try to think only good thoughts 
at all times toward all people. I will try to 
let my words and actions express these good 
thoughts.” You were keeping the pledge, 
Bobby, when you said, “God bless you.” 


Dear Barbara: One day when I was walking 
home from the grocery store, I saw an 
elderly lady trying to get her groceries up 
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on her porch. I stopped and helped her. My 
grandmother lives upstairs and I always 
carry her packages up for her. —SHARON 


= We are happy to hear of your loving serv- 
ice to older people. God is guiding you in 
your kindness and thoughtfulness. 


Dear Barbara: One day when I came home 
from school Mother and Dad were not at 
home, so I got out the key and tried to open 
the door. Each time I tried, I failed to open 
it. I went to the study in the church for 
something. When I got back, I said a prayer, 
asking God to help me open the door. When 
I tried again to turn the key, the door 
opened. —MARK 
= It is true, Mark, that every prayer is an- 
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swered, even though sometimes we fail to 
recognize the answer. God is always helping 
us to see and hear the answer, just as He 


helped you to open the door. 


Dear Barbara: 1 often anger quickly. When I 
do, I am sorry afterward, because I remem- 
ber that God does not want us to be angry. 
Sometimes when I begin to get angry, I 
think of God and stop being angry. Every 
morning I say the Prayer of Faith. 
—SUSANNA 


« Thank you, Susanna, for telling us how 
God’s ever-present love helps you control 
your angry thoughts, and to replace them 
with love and kindness. Saying the Prayer of 
Faith is a happy way to start each day. 


Dear Barbara: About a week ago, I had to 
go down into the cellar to get something for 
Mother. I was scared stiff until I remembered 
a line in the Prayer of Faith: “God is my all, 
I know no fear.” Since that, I have not been 
afraid to go into the cellar. —SALLY 


» You proved that God is your help in 
every need, Sally, as you remembered that 
God is everywhere, in the dark and in the 
light. It is this assurance that helps us over- 
come fear. 


Dear Barbara: Could you write something in 
WEE WIsDOM about how to make friends? 
I am having trouble making friends. I have 
tried, and tried, and tried. —JAN 


= Turn your problem over to God in prayer, 
Jan. Trust Him completely to guide you. He 
helps us to know the right and good thing 
to do, and He leads us into happy, joyous 
experiences. When you show the love, kind- 
ness, and selflessness of Jesus Christ, your 
happy spirit will be like a magnet that will 
draw friends to you. 


Dear Miss Benson: A few days ago, I was to 
be in a play at school. I went up, but I was 
frightened. I asked God to help me and I 
wasn’t scared any more, because I knew 
God is always with me. I remembered all my 
lines, and my teacher said it was a good 
play and she thought I had done well. 

— ALICE 


= We are proud. of the good report your 
teacher gave you, Alice. God expects us to 
do our part by studying carefully. Then if 
we feel tense, turning to Him in prayer re- 
lieves the tension and we are again able to 
think and to remember what we have 
learned. 


God is my help in every 


“PRAYER OF FAITH 
(Adapted ) 


I now am wise, I now am 


' God is my health, I can’t be 


need; true, sick; 

God does my every hunger Patient, kind, and loving, God is my strength, unfail- 
feed; too. ing, quick; 

God dwells within me, AllthingsI am,cando,and God is my all, I know no 
guides my way be, fear, 

Through every moment, Through Christ, the Truth Since God and love and 


night and day. 
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that is in me. 


Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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FUN WITH HUMPTY DUMPTY 


BY LORENA FLEISSIG 


H ERE HE is, Humpty Dumpty himself, in a 
party mood, ready to have a popping good 
time! He is licking his lips about something 
that might turn out to be a big surprise. 

If you want to make Humpty Dumpty 
and find out what his surprise is, use tracing 
paper and make a pattern, then cut him out. 
A 4by-6-inch piece of thin cardboard, or a 
plain white filing card will be the right size. 
After you have cut him out, draw his face 
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with crayon or ink and color his lips red. 
Draw his vest, bow tie, collar, and hands. 
To help him stand, cut a strip 2 inches 
wide and 41/ inches long. Fold lengthwise 
and paste it to his back. 
Now cut along the dotted line of his lips 
so they will open up to hold the surprise. 
You probably know now or have guessed 
what he has in his mouth. If not, I'll tell you. 
Humpty Dumpty’s tongue is a red toy 
balloon! If you want to see something funny, 
blow the balloon up until it is about six 
inches long. Then twist the end shut and put 
it back in Humpty Dumpty’s mouth. 
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BELT CADDY 


BY GERALD W. CALLAHAN 


K BEP YOUR belts at your fingertips with a 
coat-hanger belt caddy. Cut one side of a 
coat hanger loose near the neck. Bend the 
coat hanger to form a loop, leaving a 1-inch 


space at the top of the loop for easy removal 
of the desired belt. 


LIVING-ROOM FURNITURE 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


D URING THE next few months, we are go- 
ing to make a complete set of living-room 
furniture for your doll house. Most of the 
furniture will be made from egg cartons that 
hold three rows of four eggs each, so you 
might ask Mother to start saving these for 
you. 

_ This month we are going to make a daven- 
port and an armchair with a matching foot- 
stool. 
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. of the large one, with the open end down, 


“4 
BASE FOR - 


DAVENPORT 


For the davenport use a straight piece cut 
from the narrow end of a carton cover. 
Measure inside the box so that the seat is 
134, inches deep (see illus.). Use three con- 
nected egg cups for the base of the daven- 
port. Cut them from the box bottom so they, 
are approximately 1/4 inch deep (see illus.). 

Smooth the edges with sandpaper. Ce- 
ment the base to the seat, using household 
cement. Paint the seat red and the base 
black, using poster paints or water colors. 


The armchair is made from a corner of 
a carton cover. Measure 114 inches from 
each side of the corner. Draw a line out 
from each of these points until the lines 
meet. Cut on line. Round off the front edge 
of the seat (see illus.). The base of the 
armchair is one egg cup cut so that it is about 
34, inch deep. Cement the seat to the top of 
the base. Paint the seat red and the base 
black. 

The footstool is made from two cups. 
Cut one about 34 inch deep. Cut the other 
about ¥ inch deep. Set the small one on top 


and cement it in place. Paint the top one 
red and the bottom one black so that the 
footstool will match the armchair. 

Next month we will make a corner sofa 
and matching coffee table and a television 
set. 
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i, FEBRUARY Of this year, the island of 
Malta, a British dominion, issued a colorful 
set of six stamps to commemorate an event 
in Bible history that occurred nineteen hun- 
dred years ago. 

You will find the story of this event told 
in detail in the 27th and 28th chapters of 
the Book of Acts. It is the story of the 
Apostle Paul’s shipwreck and rescue by the 
inhabitants of Malta, which in Bible times 
was called Melita. 

According to the Book of Acts, Paul had 
been accused by the Jews of various kinds 
of crimes against their religion. They in- 
sisted that he be tried for these alleged 
crimes. 


Our Stamp Collectors 


BY ROLAND REXROTH 


When Paul was eventually brought to 
trial before the Roman court in Caesarea, he 
declared that although he was a Jew he had 
been born a Roman citizen. He claimed 
that he had the right to appeal his case to 
Caesar, the emperor of Rome. 

After his trial, Paul was put on board 
ship with other prisoners. The ship sailed 
past Cyprus and landed at Myra in Lycia. 
Here the prisoners were transferred to a 
larger ship whose destination was Rome. 

Almost as soon as it set sail, the ship 
ran into bad weather and adverse winds. 
When it reached Fair Havens on the south 
side of the island of Crete, Paul urged the 
centurion who was in command of the ship 
to remain there for the winter, because the 
dangerous season for navigation had ar- 
rived. 

The centurion ignored Paul’s advice, and 
the ship headed for Phoenix, a port farther 
west on the island. Before it had gone very 
far, a great storm began, which lasted for 
many days. The boat was tossed about so 
severely that the sailors even fastened cables 
around it to hold its timbers together. As 
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If you have teen-age or young adult friends entering junior 
_ high, high school, or college in September, you will want to give 
| _ each of them a helpful present—a subscription for Progress, the 

magazine you will want for yourself someday! 

Every monthly issue of Progress will help your older friends 
to be successful students and to grow into happy adults. Some 
of the many useful, enjoyable stories in the September issue are: 

“Stampede,” by Bonnie Bess Worline. This thrilling two-part 
story of ranch life with a teen-age boy and girl points out how 
a dangerous stampede can be like a teen-age revolt against 
parents and home. 

“You Can Be a Spiritual Astronaut,” by Patricia Kinnaman, 
compares the science of outer space to spiritual development. 
The author will help your older friends maintain their course 
during their expedition through the school years. 

Send your order now so your friends’ subscriptions will begin 
with this special September issue. Each yearly subscription is 
just $2. 
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the storm continued, the crew began throw- hundredth anniversary of this thrilling 

ing the cargo and the ship’s tackle and stores event. The one-and-a-half pence denomina- 

overboard in order to lighten the ship. tion pictures Paul assuring the people on the 
All on board except Paul were afraid ship that God will save them. The six- 

that the ship would be destroyed by the pence denomination shows Paul leaving 

storm and all would be drowned. Paul told Malta to resume his journey to Rome. 

them not to be afraid; that God had told 

him that the ship would be lost, but that all 

on board would be saved. Paul’s prophecy ; 

was fulfilled. The ship ran aground on the Table Blessing 

rocky coast of Malta and was broken up by 

the violence of the wind and waves, but 


By Florence Gresham 


all on board escaped. Bless us as we accept this food, 

The shipwreck occurred in the year A.D. Dear Father-God, from You, 
60. We illustrate two of the beautiful And in Your blessing please include 
stamps that commemorate the nineteen- All earthly fathers too. 
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This is the kind of cat-and-mouse game I like! I’m not a bit afraid 
of this cat, because he is just made of paper and cellophane tape. He 
is a Halloween party favor, and you will find instructions for makingl 
little black-cat boxes just like him in your October number of WEEM 
WISDOM. 
The October number of WEE WISDOM is just packedll 
with Halloween fun. You'll find patterns and directiongay 
for making a pop-up pumpkin Halloween card to keep the 
black cat company. And you'll also find among the stories 
“Halloween Apples,” by Etta B. Degering; “Ghosts for 
Halloween,” by Lawrent Lee; and “Tom Rides the Trail, 
by Olive Rambo Cook. ’ 
Besides the special Halloween storiegai 
and things to do, October WEE WISH 
DOM will include all the regular feauaamy 
tures. It’s a number you will enjoy, am | 
it is perfect for starting a Halloweefil 7 
gift subscription for your best friend. 7m 
I hope you are enjoying the new teri 
of school and making lots of new 
friends, but I am sure you will keep # 
touch with your old friends, too—tik@ 
me, for instance! Be seeing you next 
month in WEE WISDOM. 
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